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‘Beauty is its own excuse for being,’’ says Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in one of his charming essays, and elsewhere the same genial 
sage remarks, ‘‘All men love all women.’’ 

There is nothing novel about these maxims—they are but pat, 
present-day expressions for ideas 
that antedate art and love-making. 
They were, perhaps, as_ clearly 
recognized by the primitive artist 
who outlined his sweetheart’s 
shadow with charcoal, and made 
the first profile portrait, as by wend 
twentieth- century painters Ww ho are 
now making exhibition canvases of 
girls in pink or ladies in black or 
studies of female forms with no 
clothes at all. 

But there is a direct connec- 
tion between the two, and the 
recognition of this connection and 
the shrewd policy of taking ad- 
vantage of it for pictorial purposes 


FREDERICK W. FREER : 4 “4 
From a Photograph lie behind many a career in art 


as the secret of its success. There 





is a positive delight in that which is simply beautiful—a flower, a 
sunset, a human face or figure—and be it sentiment or a combination 
of sentiment and sex, the charm of the female face and form has 
ever been paramount among lovers of the beautiful. The artist, be 
he poet, painter, sculptor, who has most deftly used the charms of 
female beauty in his compositions has made one of the strongest 
appeals to popul: ur favor. 

Tennyson's ‘‘Idylls of the King’’ has more readers than Dante's 
‘*Pivine ‘Comedy,’ ‘‘and the reason is not far to seek—** Beauty is its 
own excuse for being,’’ and ‘‘All men love all women.”’ And so in 
painting and sculpture, female beauty has been the garment of the 
ideal—and quite as often the measure of popular success. Many a 
model has been the making of an artist. Falero, the idealist of 
stars; Bisson, the painter of a single face; Church, the embodier 
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of moral virtues in plastic beauty; Gibson and Wenzell, the limners 
of society belles, and other artists legion in number, have learned the 
value of female beauty in artistic creations and made unsparing use 
of it. That they have chosen wisely few will doubt, for they have 
enshrined or given currency to a form of the beautiful that most men 


hold supreme. 
Among the portrayers of female beauty few artists have acquired 





REPOSE OF THE MODEI 
By Frederick W. Freer 


a greater reputation than Frederick W. Freer. His first great success 
in oil-painting was the idealized portrait of his model, who afterward 
became his wife. It was first exhibited at the National Academy of 
Design in 1887, was afterward purchased by the Boston Art Club 
as one of its permanent collection, and later won him a medal at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893. This picture, 
‘Lady in Black,’’ now exhibited at the Pan-American exposition in 
Buffalo, by courtesy of the Boston Art Club, seems to have given 
definite direction to Freer’s energies. It resulted in the production 


of a long series of paintings whose special charm is the natural or 


idealized beauty of female faces. 
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Singularly enough, the 
reputation he acquired in 
this class of subjects soon 
overshadowed that attained 
in other lines of artistic 
work. Despite the fact that 
he is an admirable water- 
colorist, etcher, pastelist, 
and portraitist, Freer is 
commonly known in art 
circles as the painter of 
beautiful women’s faces. 
Nobody to-day ever thinks 
of his water-colors, and yet 
for years that was the 
special medium in which he 
worked and by which he 
acquired no stinted measure 
of fame. His etchings, too, 
are forgotten. A damaged 
plate hanging in his studio 
is about the only souvenir 
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STUDIES 
By Frederick W. Freer 


of the days when he used 
the needle. His portraits, 
painted on commission, are 
more in evidence—he is now 
engaged in painting two 
portraits of Mr. Charles W. 
Fullerton, one of which will 
hang in Fullerton Hall at 
the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. 

His favorite art work, 
however, is that which has 
given him his distinctive 
reputation. He is a painter 
of one model. He painted 
her on canvas till he painted 
her in his heart, and he has 
been painting her ever since, 
in every imaginable pose 
and as the embodiment of 
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every sort of idea. The accompanying illustrations will give some 
idea of the result. 

Freer’s career is thus a very good illustration of the truth of 
George Eliot’s saying that a straw often gives bent toa life. He 
was born in Chicago in 1849, and at the age of eighteen found himself 
a student at the 
Royal Academy 
Munich, where he 
studied under Wag- | 
ner, Diez, and other 
competent teachers. 
For nearly four- 
teen years he lived 
abroad, studying 
and painting inces- 
santly in Munich 
and Paris, in Hol- 
land and Italy, un- 
dertaking various 
kinds of work and 
executing every- 
thing he undertook 
with a gratifying 
measure of success, 
but never finding 
the specialty that 
was to give him 
distinction. 

He returned to 
New York in 1880, 
and for upward of 
six years continued 
his work, basing his 
dimeatuniitian claim to public rec- 
By Frederick W. Freer ognition and _pat- 

ronage largely on 

his cleverness as a water-colorist. Then chance brought to his studio 
Miss Margaret Cecilia Keenan. The **‘Lady in Black’’ was painted, 
and Freer stepped to the front as one of the most promising oil- 
painters of the country. That the chance meeting of model and 
painter is responsible for the artist’s after success, it would be idle 
to assert. A certain aptitude for portraying the female face, a certain 
chivalric devotion to his subject, a certain poetic temperament to serve 
as an interpreter of womanly traits, are necessary for the artist who 
essays to depict actual or ic deal female beauty. Freer had these qualities, } 
and ‘only needed George Eliot’s straw to cause him to discover them. 
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A WHISPER 
By Frederick W. Freer 





ROMANCE, PASTEL 
By Frederick W. Freer 
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All this, how- 
ever, is anticipat- 
ing. A word should 
here be said of 
Freer’s student 
days. No student 
in Munich was a 
harder worker, and 
none was a more 
ardent disciple of 
the leading spirits 
of the Munich 
school. It was from 
his German teachers 
that he acquired 
accuracy as a 
draughtsman, and 
it was from them 
he received a yoke, 
the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the 
Munich school, 
which took him 
years to throw off. 
IDEAL HEAD, PLASTER CAST It was a wise step 
eee vr eee for him to abandon 

the Bavarian art 
center to sojourn in Paris, where the influence of French art soon 





became manifest in softness of palette and a pleasing looseness of 


composition. 

It was doubtless an equally wise decision on his part not to identify 
himself with any of the recognized Parisian schools, but simply to 
work as a sort of free-lance, studying every phase of art displayed in 
the French capital and seeking to evolve for himself a style of his 
own. The direct result of this is that Freer in his mature years—he 
is now fifty-two years old, but rather glories in the fact that he 
is still classed with the young men—shows no leaning toward any 
special school. 

His style, his palette, his methods are his own. The sturdy 
grounding of his Munich days, his deftness and sureness as a draughts- 
man, formed an admirable basis from which to develop his art by 
incorporating in it more and more, by strictly individual effort, his 
own delicate sense of color and his own interpretative perceptions. 
It has been said of his work that his pictures are grateful alike to the 
professional and to the unprofessional eye because they have the rare 
quality of seeming to have been easily done. That this quality is a 
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matter of seeming rather than an evidence of ease of achievement, no 
one is more ready to admit than Freer himself. He has worked for 
all he has attained, and his facile brush-work and apparently spon- 
taneous composition are to be taken as witnesses of his devotion to 
his art and his painstaking industry in obliterating every evidence of 
crudity and removing all trace of studied change or correction, 

““T can say little about my art,’’ said Freer recently. ‘‘My inter- 
ests have changed and my methods have changed with my interests. 
Just how and why I broke away from the Munich school I do not 
know, but it seems that I did effectually. For a long time after | 
followed my own individual bent, they used to call me an impression- 
ist. Some of my work even now savors of impressionism, as indeed 
I think the work must of any man who undertakes to put on canvas 
his own views of life and nature 

‘*Etching with me was something of a fad, although short-lived. 
Water-color painting was a delight, and on my return from Europe in 
1880 I used to work for hours at a time, tacking the paper to the 
floor and bending over and working out the picture practically between 
my feet. I was younger then and not so stout, and I fancied that I 
could geta better command of my colors in that way. Later, when 





LAST DAYS ON THE BEACH 
By Frederick W. Freer 
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oil painting engrossed my attention, | worked with a small palette and 
short brushes. Now I prefer to tack my palette to the easel and 
work with a brush four or five feet long so as to be almost as far from 
the canvas as from the model. 

‘*But these are minor details. The essential thing in all my work 
is, that I arrange my composition carefully, and then with the simplest 
sort of palette, just a few primary colors, I work out my ideas until 
the finished result satisfies 
me. One often hears of 
authors allowing their tales 
to grow under the pen. 
Well, I often follow the 
same practice. I have 
started, for instance, to 
paint a washerwoman at 
the tubs, and the finished 
picture has turned out to 
be a mother fondling her 
child. So there you are. 
If you can find anything 
in my methods that might 
serve as a hint or guidance 
to another artist, you can 
do more than I can.”’ 

Reverting again to the 
canvases that have given 
Freer his distinctive repu- 
tation as a painter of 
women, it 1s interesting to 
note that his model for the 

“‘Lady in Black’’ has fig- 
ured in all his more im- 
portant canvases. In this 
original picture he painted sili tides iii 
a portrait, seeking to de- By Frederick W. Freer 
lineate on canvas every 
feature and trait of his model. In every succeeding picture of what 
may be termed his fair-women series he has renounced strict por- 
traiture and assumed the painter’s license to modify or idealize as he 
chose. It is his wife that he painted in ‘‘Consolation,’’ ‘‘Young 
Mother,’’ ‘‘Thoughts of the Future,’’ ‘‘In Ambush,’’ ‘‘ Pleasant 
Musings,’’ and in fact every other canvas in which he has under- 
taken to exploit the charms of womanly beauty or the traits of 
womanly character. 

It is noteworthy, moreover, in this connection that the artist's 
facility in modifying, idealizing or otherwise adapting his model's 
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face to his art purpose breaks the monotony of reiteration. One can 
tell a Henner as far as one can see it, or a Burne-Jones, or a Rossetti, 
or many another artist who has been slavishly bound to a given model 
or a given style. No one ever accused Freer of being the painter of 

‘a beautiful woman.”’ His finished pictures are all Freer’s, bearing 
unmistakable evidence of his art, but he has disguised the source of 
his inspiration. 

No one would 
suspect from a 
close inspection of 
his output for the 
last fifteen years or 
more that he has 
juggled with a 
single face and 
form and made a 
single model sub 
serve the purpose 
of his artistic crea- 
tions. That he has 
done this and done 
it successfully is no 
small tribute to his 
ability as an artist. 
The idea, the sen- 
trment, the char- 
acter he wished to 
depict was in 
Freer’s own mind 
a matter of strong 
conception. His 
model served but 
as a framework to 
clothe with an en- 
PORTRAIT OF EDWARD KEMYS nobling thought or 
By Frederick W. Freer a pleasing fancy, 

and in this sense 
his work is unique. Ridgeway Knight, for instance, has painted innu- 
merable pictures in which his peasant- -girl model appears with her simple 
dress and wooden shoes, but she is the picture and the accessories are 
Knight’s—the flower-dashed foregrounds, for instance, the copses, 
the glimpses of the Seine, and the broad vistas of meadow beyond. 
Freer’s model is subordinated to a purpose, and her face, to whatever 
extent it inay be true in general details, is masked to suit an idea. 

As an illustration of Freer’s versatility, reference may be made to 
the accompanying illustration of an ideal head in plaster—the only 
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work of the kind the artist ever undertook. This beautiful creation 
resulted from a mere incident. Freer was appointed to serve ona 
jury with Miss Julia M. Bracken, who jocosely remarked that it was 
scarcely right to have a jury with but one sculptor on it. ‘‘There 
will be two sculptors on this jury, Miss Bracken,’’ said Freer, and he 
left the girl to divine the meaning of his words. He immediately 
went to his studio, secured 
the necessary material, and 
set about making the cast 
for the ideal head here re- 
produced. Before the jury 
sat, the cast, something ap- 
proximating life size, was 
finished and exhibited, and 
Freer posed for the first 
and last time as a master 
of plastic art, maintaining 
his reputation in a new 
medium as an exponent of 
female beauty. 

As an illustrator Freer 
is comparatively little 
known, although he has 
done much clever work in 
this special line. In pen- 
and-ink drawings he evinces 
the same predilections as 
in oil paintings. This is a 
branch of art that he took 
up after he had scored his 
first success in the ‘‘Lady 
in Black’’ as a painter of 
beautiful women, and his 
illustrations show an _ un- en 
mistakable effort to carry By Frederick W. Freer 
his taking specialty into 
the realm of black and white. Many of his illustrations, as, for 
instance, those for Tom Hood's ‘‘Fair Ines’’ and George Eliot’s 
‘*Daniel Deronda,’’ are admirable studies of character, having withal 
in generous measure the same luxury of beauty to be noted in his 
paintings. 

To sum up, Freer is a good deal of a poet in color, with a decided 
penchant for exp'oiting the beauties of the sex. He is ever refined, 
ever thoughtful and discriminating. He has never been lured by the 
nude, except as a studio practice or diversion. His pictures, chaste, 
delicate, winsome, are thus studies of the sex in the best sense of the 
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term. There is nothing Sensuous or suggestive, nothing risque or 
objectionable about them. Their modernity is pronounced. In some 
of his illustrations, it is true, he has been guilty of perpetrating cupids 
with conventional wings and scanty attire, but in his more serious and 
enduring work, his Ilebes, Venuses, and Junos are the Hebes, 
Venuses, and Junos of the here and now. His ideals are nineteenth 
or twentieth century ideals. 
He thinks—and no one 
will gainsay his judgment 
—that the artist of to-day 
has but to look around him 
for his types of beauty and 
character, and if, per- 
chance, what he finds lacks 
the stamp of the ideal, it is 
the artist’s business to 
think into and paint the 
ideal into the actual. 

Freer is unassuming 
and retiring, but com- 
panionable and popular. 
Shortly after his return to 
America in 1880 he was 
elected an associate of the 
National Academy of De- 
sign, later becoming a 
member of the American 
Water Color Society, the 
New York Etchers’ Club, 
the Society of Western 
Artists, and other similar 
IN THE STUDIO organizations. He com- 
By Frederick W. Freer mands the respect and 

confidence of his artist as- 
sociates, and his services are in demand on juries of exhibitions. Nor 
has he lacked the honors that come from recognized ability. He was 
the only artist west of New York to win a medal at the Columbian Ex- 
position. He is represented by his work in the Boston Art Club, the 
Detroit Art Club, the National Academy of Design, the Art Institute 
of Chicago, the University of Michigan, the Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and other public institutions. For some years he has been one 
of the ablest teachers at the Art Institute of Chicago, being instructor 
in drawing and painting life and still-life. 

FREDERICK W. Morron. 
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TYPICAL LANDSCAPE OF THE ORIENT 
3y H. O. Tanner 


POETRY AND RPATHOS OF ORIENTAL RUGS 


‘The time is coming, has already begun to arrive,’’ wrote S. G. W. 
hemes painter, student, and author, recently, ‘‘when Orientals 
will import steam-made carpets from Europe for their own use; the 
manufacture of Oriental rugs will then cease as the home demand falls 
off. Wages in the East will also gradually rise with the general rise 
of wages the world over, and this in turn will put a prohibitory value 
on rugs which depend for their chief beauty on manual labor and 
individuality of expression. And then the Persian rug will become 
a thing of the past. 

Mr. Benjamin would seem to sound the knell of one of the 
choicest forms of Eastern art. Oriental rugs have grown in popular- 
ity for years throughout the Occidental world, and their use in a sense 
has become a vo gue. Their fineness of texture, their durability, their 
uniqueness of design, the richness and harmony of their coloring, 
even their pronounced irregularities of shape, w hich are a witness of 
the crude methods and plodding toil of their makers, have been 
prized. While few purchasers, perhaps, would contend that the rugs 
of the Orient are superior in pattern and finish to the products of 
Western looms, the use of Oriental rugs in house-furnishing is com- 
monly regarded as an evidence of good taste. 

Indeed, to meet the demand for this class of art product, Western 
merchants have invaded the East, and sought to direct, if not to 
monopolize, the business of manufacture. They have undertaken 
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wisely, doubtless, to dictate as regards patterns and qualities; but 
business policy, the commercial sense that attaches value to hand- 
made goods, has restrained them from interfering with the old method 
of manufacture, and throughout the rug-making districts of the Orient 
to-day the work is done practically as it was thousands of years ago. 

It is to the commercial interest of the West to maintain the old 
régime. The Orientals are conservative to a fault, slow to grasp new 
ideas and adopt new methods, enamored, one might say, of crudity 
and makeshift. And it remains to be seen how long it will take the 
spirit of the West to pervade the hamlets of the East, cause the rug- 
makers to revolt against the drudgery to which they have become 
inured by custom, and realize Mr. Benjamin's prediction. 

There is a certain poetry and pathos about Oriental rugs that few 
purchasers, perhaps, in the West ever think of. The family or tribal 
legends worked out in the patterns, the religious or ethical meaning to 
the makers of the blended colors, the toil and privation of which every 
rug is a witness—these for the most part have been matters of interest 
only to the student. Little has been printed on the subject of Ori- 
ental rug-making. Western lovers of the beautiful only see and 
admire—and purchase if they can. 

A few facts first on the prosaic side of the business of rug-making. 
Had Hood lived in the East, he would have written the ‘‘Song of the 
Rug,’’ and his ‘Stitch, stitch, stitch, in poverty, hunger, and dirt,”’ 
would have been ‘‘Tie, tie, tie,’’ etc., with some depressing Eastern 
monosyllable at the end of a line to take the place of ‘‘shirt’’ and 
rhyme with ‘‘rug.’’ It is woman’s work, or was so-until recent years, 
when commercialism impelled a few of the men to take a hand in the 
business. When we look upon and admire these precious treasures 
of the East, no two of them alike, each true in general to the family 
pattern, but all exhibiting the minor license of the individual makers, 
admiration of the art is apt to blind us to the condition of the women 
behind it. A few figures may serve to show that art is as long and 
as poorly paid in the Orient as in the Occident. 

A square foot of the best Persian rug is commonly estimated as 
worth about ten dollars, and an expert weaver w orking with the regu- 
larity and assiduity born of necessity requires twenty-three days for 
the completion of this portion. The weaver is thus allowed only 
about forty-four cents a day for her wool and her labor. Three- 
fourths of this amount goes to pay for the wool, which leaves eleven 
cents a day for the labor of the artist. 

Better wages are earned in producing cheaper goods. An expert 
weaver can make a square foot of inferior rug, which is sold for about 
sixty cents, in two days. In this case inferior wool and cheaper 
dye are used. Though this allows the weaver only thirty cents a day 
for her wool and her labor, the portion of the amount that can legiti- 
mately be termed wages is relatively larger. The poorer rugs, more- 
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over, are twenty or thirty times as large as the superior, which enables 
the operator to make better time. 

On the other hand, the woman who makes cheap rugs works at a 
disadvantage, since she has to buy her wool, dye it, finish her rug, 
watch the market for buyers, and bide her time for a sale. The 
better class rugs, on the contrary, are usually made on order and are 
paid for when ordered, or at least an advance of pay is made to per- 
mit the operator to subsist. 

With the reward of from ten to fifteen cents for an average day's 
work, it can readily be seen that the lot of the rug-weavers is anything 
but an enviable one. Penury necessitates the simplest fare. An 
average meal consists of bread, with a little cheese or a raw onion by 
way of delicacy. In some districts it is even impossible for the 
weavers to work in the open air, since the excessive temperature dries 
out the threads and robs them of their elasticity. Hence the weavers 
are forced into underground places, where they maintain sufficient 
moisture to keep the wool in workable condition by keeping at hand 
utensils full of water. 

In the West factories are subject to public surveillance, and ‘‘sweat- 
shop” has become a word of odium. Many an Oriental rug that we 
prize as a work of art is pieced out thread by thread under conditions 
for which a Western sweat-shop could furnish no parallel. 

A word as to the different knots used will also be of interest as 
showing the enormous amount of work involved in the making of 
rug. Of course the finer the quality of the goods produced, the 
closer are the knots. The different ‘‘stitches’’ are as follows: seven 
by eight, or fifty-six hand-tied knots to the square inch; eight by 
eight, or sixty- four knots to the square inch; ten by ten, or one hun- 
dred knots to the square inch; twelve by twelve, or one hundred and 
forty-four knots to the square inch; and sixteen by sixteen, or two 
hundred and fifty-six knots to the square inch, 

The woman, therefore, who carries a pattern in her head, and 
deftly manipulates her threads so as to produce the required harmony 
of colors for a rug of the best quality, is obliged to tie about thirty- 
seven thousand knots in making a square foot of carpet, for which she 
receives as her remuneration the princely sum of two dollars and fifty 
cents. In short, drudgery, unqualified, unmitigated, by operatives 
poorly paid, poorly housed, and poorly fed, is the price of every rug 
over which Western connoisseurs grow enthusiastic. Art affords no 
more striking example of pathetic conditions. But the women weav- 
ers of the East do their work uncomplainingly, since custom has made 
them content, and contentment is happiness. 

Week after week, month after month, year after year, the women 
weavers of the East sit before their primitive looms—two poles set 
upright in the ground, with a cross-piece at the top, to which the warp 
is fastened, and a similar cross-piece at the bottom, on which the 
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finished rug is rolled as it is manufactured thread by thread. Every 
piece of wool is worked in with the fingers, not with a shuttle, as in 
the West. There is no guide as to pattern but memory, and hence 
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HAMADAN CAMEL’S-HAIR RUG 
From ‘‘Rugs Oriental and Occidental” i 
Copyright, rgor, by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


arises one of the peculiar charms of the Oriental rugs. No two are | 
alike, however much they may resemble each other in a general way. 
It would not be possible in the whole Orient to find two rugs abso- 


lutely identical in pattern. 





ORIENTAL RUG 
From ‘“‘Rugs Oriental and Occidental” 
Copyright, rgor, by A. C. McClurg & Co 
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The work of the weavers becomes almost mechanical. Adapta- 
bility to it in a large sense becomes a matter of heredity. The fingers 
instinctively work in the wool in proper measure and tie the knots 
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OLD GHIORDES RUG 
From ‘‘Rugs Oriental and Occidental’’ 
Copyright, rg0r, by A. C. McClurg & Co. 


with the proper degree of firmness, and the eye detects instantly any 
lack of harmony in the color scheme that would impair the beauty 
and richness of the finished product. 

The dyeing of the wool in itself becomes an art which one gen- 
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eration transmits to another. It is interesting in this connection to 
note the peculiar significance attached in different countries of the 
Kast to particular colors. The Egyptians regarded black as the sym- 
bol of error; white, as the emblem of purity; red, of zeal; yellow, of 
sorrow; blue, of truth. The Babylonians worked their religion into 
their rugs, making scarlet stand for fire, blue for air, and purple for 
water. The Persians have an abhorrence of light shades, and are 
partial to dark greens and yellows. With them black and indigo 
represent sorrow; rose, divine wisdom; and green, the initiation into 
the wisdom of the Most High. The Turks regard green as sacred, 
and bar that color from their rugs. With the Chinese, yellow is the 
symbol of royalty; red, of virtue; white, of mourning; and black, of 
depravity > 

And so with the other rug-weavers of the Orient. Their colors 
are to them a language; and while the expression may seem forced it 
is nevertheless in a sense true that the weavers work into their rugs 
a sort of poetry, which only the initiated can read. The same prac- 
tice is followed to-day as in antiquity, despite the fact that the 
Western merchants, by the all-powerful means of according or with- 
holding patronage, have made their influence felt in the matter of 
patterns and colors, just as traders in the Western states have forced 
the weavers of the Navajo blankets to corrupt the simple, chaste 
patterns of carly days into showier fabrics ‘‘that sell. 

It would be impracticable in a short article to enumerate and 
describe the many different kinds of Oriental rugs imported from the 
East and offered for sale in the Western market. There are dozens 
of them, each with its own peculiar characteristics in point of pattern 
and coloring, each also giving evidence of the tribe or family that 
made it and the source of the wool that entered into its manufacture. 
The expert trader has but to see a finished fabric to determine from 
what country or people it came. 

One general feature is observable, however, in all work of this 
class. In modern times and Western nations, finished works of art, 
as in painting and sculpture, are procuced. These works are designed 
to stand by themselves, without subserving any ulterior decora- 
tive effect in connection with other objects. There is, moreover, a 
craze for novelty, and he who can create a new design or produce 
a new effect has his reward in a quickly earned popularity. 

In the artistic nations of Asia, however, in antiquity all art was 
decorative, and was meant to serve a utilitarian purpose. The con- 
servative character of the people and their attachment to the past 
have given persistence to their ideas, and their artistic work to-day is 
decorative and utilitarian. Indeed, we can find in the rugs of south- 
era Persia to-day practically the same patterns and the same colors 
as when Ctesiphon was sacked by the Arabs fifteen hundred years ago. 

Western manufacturers ransack the world for new ideas, and every 
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season must perforce bring its new styles. But despite the fact that 
the production of Oriental rugs runs in families, and each family has 
its peculiarities, it would not be a difficult thing to trace the genesis 
of a particular product of to-day back from tribe to tribe and from 
age to age to early Egypt, which many students think the source of 
the industry. 

Indeed, the early tapestries of Europe and the first carpets of 
Western manufacture might be traced ina similar way. It will be 
remembered that carpet-making in the West dates from the reign of 
Henry IV. of France, when Persian carpet-weavers were brought to 
Beauvais. That gave impetus to a new industry which has dwarfed 
in the magnitude of its output the product of the East. 

That rug-making in the East should have been one of the most 
highly prized arts, and should have developed into one of the greatest 
industries in the Asiatic countries—a great industry in the East is 
something entirely different from what we term a great industry in 
the Western world, for the total rug product of the Asiatic countries 
probably does not exceed a million dollars a year—is scarcely a mat- 
ter of surprise. The habits of the people, their mode of life, their 
style of architecture, their customs in the matter of home furnishing, 
all tended to foster the industry. Rugs are the Oriental’s carpets, 
his bed, his wrappings during periods of travel, coverings for his walls 
and portiéres for his doorways, decorations for his temples, mats on 
which to kneel in prayer, trappings for pageants; in fact, almost every- 
thing from purposes of utility to those of high art. 

Each nation or district followed its own bent, and trained up its 
own rug-making families into something like national or district guilds. 
Some time in the forgotten past the stamp of approval was put upon 
certain products; some patterns produced by clever workwomen met 
popular favor, and acceptance of the fabrics was taken as a tacit order 
to perpetuate them; some combinations of colors struck the Eastern 
fancy with a similar result, and, we may suppose, some other combi- 

nations of colors produced by less skillful manipulators proved an 

offense to the Oriental eye and were placed under ban, till similar 
combinations of color became an unheard of occurrence in the 
industry. 

Thus, gradually through the centuries, styles of pattern and 
schemes of color became fixed. No one will ever know of the daring 
experiments that resulted in failure and rejection, but we do know 
that, however numerous these unfortunate experiments were, the 
accepted patterns and color schemes became limited to a few, so that 
to-day the entire output of Persian rugs comprises only about thirty 
patterns. Every weaver, as said before, works in her own little indi- 
vidual variations, which are oftener a matter of chance or accident 
than design; but for a weaver of to-day to produce a rug with pattern 
or color scheme in sharp departure from the accepted types that have 
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come down 
through the 
ages would be 
deemed little 
less than a sac- 
rilege. 

The value of 
an Eastern rug 
depends onthe 
fineness of the 
wool, the qual- 
ity of the dye, 
and the close- 
ness of the 
knots, which 
makeafullora 
scant pile. The 
pile speaks for 
itself to every 
shrewd pur- 
chaser as re- 
gards its close- 
ness. The pile 
of old rugs, 
however, is 
often trimmed 
to remove 
traces of wear 
or age. Colors, 
too, are often 
doctored by 
clever work- 
men who have 
learned cun- 
ninglytotouch 
up with water- 
colors faded 
or discolored 
fabrics, so as 
to give them 
the semblance 
of freshness 
and_ richness. 


The reds are especially subject to this sort of treatment, 
purchaser who is about to invest in a costly rug would do well to rub 
suspected spots with a damp cloth to detect the fraud. 
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That all or even a majority of the rugs of the Orient are beauti- 
ful, few of Western birth, perhaps, would maintain. But this much 
must be said of the product as a whole: setting aside all consider- 
ations of durability and pattern, the rich, harmonious colorings 
prompted by Oriental taste are superb. The deep, subdued tones 
were a revelation when they were introduced into the Western world, 
and they have had a marked influence on Western decoration. It is 
to be doubted if the product of the looms of Kidderminster, Wilton, 
Worcester, Rothdale, Halifax, Dewsbury, and Durham, in England, 
or of our own Philadelphia, would be what they are to-day in point 
of artistic coloring were it not for the examples set by the plodding, 
convention-tied women of the East, who have learned the secret of 
mixing dyes that last for ages and please without palling. 

W. G. Maroulis. 


MOIS 
CONVENTION IN ART 


When Japanese art had begun to be known generally in Europe 
and in America the criticism was frequently made that it was exceed- 
ingly conventional. As a matter of fact, it was scarcely more conven- 
tional than our own art; its 
conventionalities were only 
different from those of Oc- 
cidental art, and as they 
were less familiar more no- 
tice was taken of them. 
Many of them have now 
been accepted and _ incor- 
porated into Western art, 
and have ceased to be con- 
sidered as arbitrary charac- 
teristics. 

From childhood we have 
been taught to make our 
judgment of artistic repre- 
sentations of every kind, de- 
pendent upon a tacit agree- 
ment to accept as truthful 
representation many things 
which are but little more 
than symbols, to say noth- 
ing of certain broad gener- 

ae alities of such agreements, 
ib eeceche ERE nee as that a sculptured figure 
Showing Conventional Drapery shall not be expected to 
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SECTION OF AN ACTRESS 
Showing Natural Eye 


reproduce color, and that painting may represent three dimensions 
with two. 

One of the earliest known examples of pictorial art was the con- 
tour of a mastodon scratched on a bone by a cave-dweller, and in this 
crude effort of a primitive artist there was conventionality. This 
instance also shows how artistic conventionalities grew out of the 
limitations of the artist’s materials. One can imagine how the work 
of this artist of the post-glacial period was received by his friends, 
the critics of his time. They doubtless saw that the color, size, and 
hairy covering of the beast were not even suggested, but were willing 
to excuse this because the artist had done his best with the materials 
at his command. His rude scratchings were a record of what they 
had seen in nature, and they recognized that, although imperfect, the 
picture possessed value. 

Lines are constantly used in every form of graphic art, and yet 
lines do not exist in nature. A contour which simply indicates the 
boundaries of a form is accepted as a representation of it. But forms 
in nature are not bounded by lines. In drawings and etchings masses 
of lines become tones and values to those who have been educated to 
regard them as such, but the untrained eye sees the spaces between 





PART OF THE HEAD OF DAVID 
By Michael Angelo 
Showing Sculptured Eye 
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and often fails to appreciate 
their meaning. Ina painting 
the same value or tone would 
be represented by an even 
wash of color or a mass of 
pigment, and the observer 
must replace the standard by 
which he judged the drawing 
with another one based on 
other conventions. 

Relation is an important 
factor in artistic representa- 
tion. A relative scale of 
values of dark and light is 
imposed by the limitations 
of the materials an artist 
uses. White paper or white 
pigment is not so light as a 
clear sky, and yet painters 
attempt to represent even 
the glowing light of the sun 
WOOD-CUT. By Albert Durer or of flames. A stroke of 
Showing Conventional Drapery pure ivory black or of the 








JAPANESE WATER-COLOR 
Showing Use of Shadow 
Courtesy of H. Deakin | 
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blackest of crayons produces a gray which is extremely dark by 
comparison with other pigments, but which is far lighter than the 
blacks which are found in nature. This is clearly demonstrated by 
photography. 

A relative scale 
of dimensions in 
both pictorial and 
plastic representa- 
tions is so common, 
that it would be 
childish even to 
speak of it as an 
artistic convention, 
were it not for other 
accepted conven- 
tions which have 
grown out of the 
fact that the scale 
is not and cannot 
readily be consis- 
tently adhered to. 
A few examples 
will illustrate this. 

In a landscape 
blades of grass 
are represented 
by brush-strokes 
which, according to 
the scale of other 
objects in the pic- 
ture, might be an 
inch in thickness, 
and yet we have 
learned to accept 
the result as the 
symbol for grass. : E wate a 
‘ Pa EARLY JAPANESE PRIN1 
lhe like is true of Showing Absence of Shadow 
the leaves of trees, Courtesy of H. Deakin 
hairs, feathers, and 
other small objects. On the other hand, a flat mass of paint is 
accepted with equal readiness as a truthful representation of assem- 
blages of the same objects in another painting of similar scale. 
Many Japanese painters are less conventional in this matter. Instead 
of suggesting grass by a few strokes which are out of scale or a mass 
of proper color, they laboriously fill their foregrounds with masses of 
brush-strokes proportionate to the size of other objects represented. 
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Curiously enough, there is a tendency to consider present artistic 
conventions, when once accepted, as final, and to regard any departure 
from them or any innovation as illegitimate art. It was not so long 





HEAD OF CHRIS! 
By S. Cecilia Cotter 


Showing Smooth Hair, Suggestive of Light Color 


ago that it was not considered proper to use white or opaque color in 
a water-color. Here was a case where a range of values could be 
extended considerably, and consequently be made more closely to 
approach nature, but both artists and the public had learned to believe 
that unity of material was of primary importance, and barred change. 
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The invention of photography was a 
death-blow to many conventionalities of 
drawing. When artists first drew running 
horses in poses which instantaneous photo- 
graphs had taught them to see, the public, 
which had known only the conventional 
hobby-horse poses, with four legs ex- 
tended as a symbol for speed, was unwilling 
to accept them as truthful. But there was 
at the same period a blind faith in the 
veracity of all photographs, and they were 
at length accepted under protest as truth- 
ful, but ugly. To-day the photographic 
poses are the only ones which are recog- 
nized as correct. 

The Japanese observed the flight of 
birds, and gave truthful representations of 
it before the Occidental artists had con- 
ceived the idea that there was any other 
way to represent the flight of a bird than 
by raised and extended wings, and yet any 
child could have told them that ‘‘what 
goes up must come down.’’ Photography 
finally convinced them that the Japanese 
artists had been less conventional than 
themselves in this matter. 

The limitations in values of light and 
dark imposed by the range of the palette 
have so long been considered fixed that 
any attempt to extend them is considered 
tricky and false. As it has been already 
suggested, absolute white and absolute 
black have not yet been produced in pig- 
ments, and yet ifa landscape painter, after 
having ‘‘played the limit’’ in attempting 
to reproduce the actual values of nature, 
should resort to the use of tinsel, as scene- 
painters sometimes do, to produce a high 
light, he would call down censure upon his 
work if his methods were discovered. By 
the ethics of painting he is constrained to 
paint only such subjects as call for a limited 
range of actual values, or fall back upon 
the conventionality of a relative scale. 

The realists who preceded the impres- 
sionist school attempted to reproduce the 
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actual values 
of nature. 
Their efforts 
in this direc- 
tion resulted 
in the aban- 
doning for a i 
time of sun- | 
light effects, 
which they 
deemed un- | 
paintable. | 
Then came 
the impres- 
sionists who 
painted shad- 
ow as nearly 
true as pos- 
siblé to its 
actual value 
LAST GLOW and sunlight 
By F. C. Peyraud . 
Bright Sky in Art as light as 
possible. An 
effect of luminosity was gained, but the truth of the scale of values 
was lost, and thus a new convention was established. 
To-day there is a clearly defined tendency toward tone pictures of 
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GRAY DAY AT CUSHING’S ISLAND 
By Charles Francis Browne 
Dull Sky in Art 
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a range of actual values easily within the scope of the palette. With 
a system of relative values few pictures are painted in the same scale. 
The same actual value of paint may mean something entirely different 
in one picture from what it does in another. For example, in a gray- 
day effect and in a sunlight effect the artist will use the highest pos- 
sible value to represent the highest lights and the strongest darks 
obtainable in paint to represent the darkest shadow. And yet in the 





SUNSET IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
By Earl Deakin 
Bright Sky by Photography 


effects seen in nature there exists a wide difference between the 
respective lights and shadows. 

The fact that the mixing of colored pigment with white lowers its 
value, makes it often possible to paint the almost colorless sky of a 
gray-day landscape actually lighter than the blue sky of a sunlight 
effect, or even the red orb of a sunset. 

If the relation of the middle tones and tints between the notes of 
the highest light and deepest shadow is preserved, the result, by con- 
vention, is called truthful. The realistic effect of a panorama painting 
is due simply to the fact that all points of comparison are removed, 
and much that is real in the foreground in front of the canvas is given 
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a false value to make it’ in harmony with the range of values of the 
painting. The actual earth piled up there, for instance, is mixed with 
lamp-black to make it match the painted earth of the foreground of 
the canvas. 
It has been a convention of Japanese art that shadows are a defect 
of nature, and diffi- 
. culties were avoided 
by not representing 
them, particularly 
in the works of the 
painters of the older 
schools. Most of the 
modern artists of 
Japan who have not 
adopted the meth- 
ods of European 
artists in great meas- 
ure have learned 
something of the use 
of shadows from 
them. 

The convention- 
alities of sculpture 
are even more ap- 
parent than those 
of painting. A bas- 
relief is perhaps the 
most striking of 
plastic convention- 
alities—a sort of 
compromise be- 
tween a picture and 
astatue. The third 
dimension is often 
oaths suggested only a 
egy a little more than in 
Gray Sky by Photography a painting. Some 

painters give a re- 
lief to objects in the foreground of their pictures by imposts which 
might be considered another combination of the two arts. The 
attempts to suggest color in sculpture have given rise to several 
conventionalities. One frequently sees a statue in which only a repre- 
sentation of form is given in every detail except the eyes, in which the 
pupil is represented by a round hole, and the high light which glistens 
in the living eye is suggested by a bit of marble or bronze ieft at the 
top of the hole. Blond or dark hair is suggested by smoothness, which 
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reflects light, or by broken masses presenting many small shadows. 
These ete pe partial representation of color are so familiar in 
statuary that they are not considered inconsistent. 

A few of the “conventionalities of art, some of which we have out- 
grown, have been mentioned. An inspection of the art of earlier 
periods will reveal 
many others. The 
treatment of dra- 
pery in various peri- »* 
ods shows a long nt 
sequence of conven- 
tionalities, and fur- 
nishes an interest- 
ing study in itself. 
Decorative art is 
made of conven- 
tionalities, but it is 
the purpose of this 
article to call atten- 
tion only to those 
which exist in the 
branches of art 
which are common- 
ly supposed to be 
free from them. 

Why should at- 
tention be called to 
them? For the rea- 
son that a knowl- 
edge of their exist- 
ence may promote 
a better understand- 
ing between artists 
and laymen. The 
truth which artists 
are striving for isa 
higher truth than an THE FALCONER 
exact representa- By Bagees Crementin 
tion of nature. Art 
should furnish food for the imagination. It should bea poetic expres- 
sion. The works of realistic painters are chiefly interesting from the 
fact that it is impossible for them to be absolutely realistic. There 
is always a personal note. 

Again, if we know of the conventionalities which already exist in 
art, we may be more lenient to the artist who may develop new ones. 
An artist who goes out to nature, and dev elops something new from 





Showing Conventional Horse Pose 
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NATURAL HORSE POSE 
From a Snap-Shot Photograph 


the inspiration he receives there, is generally condemned as a falsifier. 
He may have ignored old, familiar conventions or invented new ones. 
In a few years he may be hailed asa master. Millet, Corot, Dela- 
croix, Manet, Bastien-Lepage, Whistler, Rodin, and Puvis de Che- 
vannes are a few who have been both reviled and glorified. 

EpGAR CAMERON. 











BRIDGE OF DON, ABERDEENSHIRE, SCOTLAND 


BRIDGES, ARTISTIC AND INARTISTIC 


No artificial feature of European landscape is more pleasing to the 
tourist than the esthetic character of its bridges, and no feature 
of the American landscape is a greater abomination. Throughout 
Eurepe, with occasional exceptions, these monumental public works, 
spanning rivulet, river, and gorge, seem to fit into and form an essen- 
tial part of the scenery. In America the same class of structures is 
for the most part a disfigurement. 

In the one case, we are rarely conscious of a discordant element in 
the picture presented. In the other, we feel that man has perpetrated 
a blunder, and deliberately marred the beauty of nature. European 
bridges, in a word, impress one as having been constructed, consciously 
or unconsciously, with direct reference to art; American bridges, 
on the other hand, seem to be mere contrivances for the convenience 
of travel, in which the idea of utility is so dominant as to preclude 
the very thought of grace and fitness. 

Nothing can be more charming in the British Isles and in the 
continental countries than the innumerable stone arched structures 
we find thrown across streams and ravines, mellowed by time and 
decorated with lichens, their lines often the very embodiment of grace, 
and their solid masonry apparently as enduring as the hills among 
which they nestle. Even bridges of comparatively recent construc- 
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tion in the great 
European cities 
seem to have been 
patterned after 
these earlier ‘‘rule 
of thumb”’ bridges, 
as nodernengineers 
have been pleased 
to term them, and 
an effort seems to 
have been made to 
combine utility with 
the principles of 
esthetics. BRIDGE OF THE PO, AT TURIN 

As a rule, the 
older the bridges, the more they antedate the engineering era, the 
more beautiful they are. The old structures are the work of archi- 
tects who studied the conformity of the land and who sought to plan 
something fitting and harmonious. Modern engineers, with these 
early examples of structure before them, have endeavored to bend 
their steel trusses into lines of beauty and clothe them in such a way 
as to disguise the baldness of mechanical device. That they have 
been fairly successful, none are more willing to admit than American 
engineers and bridge- baiiiors, 

In this country we have had no antiquity during which bridge- 
builders worked by the “rule of thumb.”’ In the pioneer days util- 
ity was the sole idea to be compassed. The straight truss, the most 
inartistic of all bridge conceptions, was thrown across short spans. 
Economy and time were regarded as paramount issues by the pro- 


saic bridge- builder, and art scarcely commanded a thought. 
Later in Ameri- 


ca, bridge con- 
struction became 
little more than a 
matter of engineer- 
ing feat. Bridge- 
builders scoffed at 
the achievements 
of early architects, 
who used ma ny 
arches to span a 
comparatively 
short space, and 
gloried in their 
new-found ability 








NORMAN BRIDGE OVER THE MOOSE, LANARK, SCOTLAND to cover an enor- 
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CARTLANE CRAGS BRIDGE, LANARKSHIRE, SCOTLAND 


mous space witha single span. It was once deemed a notable event to 
throw an arch over a three-hundred-foot gorge or stream; it is now a 
comparatively easy trick to span a space three thousand feet wide. 

The slow mastery of the art of bridge-making in the Old World, and 
its gradual evolution under new conditions and new methods of struc- 
ture, are thus apparent throughout Europe in the later and more pre- 
tentious bridges. The poverty and crudity of pioneer days in America, 
the necessity of studying cost and economizing time, and the quick 
development of engineering enterprise in later days are observable 
throughout this country. 

American bridges are not things of beauty—they never have 
been; and if the ambitious spirit of engineering enterprise continues, 
which delights to tempt the impossible, throw precedent to the 
winds, and accomplish feats by means more novel than pleasing, it is 
to be doubted if, with rare exceptions, they ever will be. The critics 
of the Old World, therefore, who come to this country have no hesi- 
tation in saying—and saying with sincerity—that American public 
works, and especially American bridges, are executed without any 
reference to art whatever. They wonder at our enterprise, our abil- 
ity, our ingenuity, and at the same time deplore our lack of taste. 

This is scarcely to be wondered at. Our achievements in the mat- 
ter of bridge- building are the work of engineers who have rejected the 
associate services of architects, and who have been even more disdainful 
of the suggestions of artists and art lovers. ‘‘Of those public works,”’ 
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said a competent writer recently, ‘‘which, by necessity or custom, 
are confided to engineers rather than to architects, bridges are the 
most conspicuous, and it is in bridges that the reference to art is felt 
most gratefully by its presence in Europe and most painfully by its 
absence in America.’’ 

This is the age of iron and steel, and in a sense the age of stone 
is dead. It may seem, therefore, the cavil of querulousness to find 
fault with a form of structure that has been forced upon the world by 
a combination of conditions that did not exist when many of the 
artistic bridges of the Old World were constructed. But the conten- 
tion is rightly maintained, that if the modern bridge-builders of Europe 
can preserve in their steel, present-day structures something of the 
grace and charm that obtained in ante-engineerng days, there is no 
reason why we in America should scorn to profit by early examples, and 
should build so many unsightly structures devoid of zsthetic qualities. 

It may be, occasionally, that the exigencies of demand may 
require some remarkable performance of engineering ability under 
conditions that do not lend themselves to zxsthetic treatment. But 
these are the exceptional cases. For every one bridge built in 
America under conditions that make the ‘‘rule of thumb,”’ or ancient 
method of procedure, impracticable, hundreds are built under con- 
ditions that make it entirely possible to observe the closest reference 
to art. There is no reason why so many of our bridges should be 
eyesores—blots on the landscape. Indeed, the sins of inartistic con- 





KINZUA VIADUCT, AMERICAN BRIDGE 
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OLD SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER NIAGARA RIVER 


struction are most observable in the minor bridges, for which condi- 
tions were favorable for fine treatment, than in the greater structures. 

It is to be noted that in the greater bridge enterprises of America 
there is a grace, a charm of form, wholly lacking in the less pretentious 
affairs. To span the East River, for instance, in New York, offered 
almost insuperable difficulties; yet the Brooklyn bridge has a beauty 
of outline apart from that suggested by the wonder of the achieve- 
ment. The same is true of the great bridge spanning the Missis- 
sippi at St. Louis, in which the lines are as beautiful as those of many 





BRIDGE OF THE INVALIDES, PARIS 
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of the European 
bridges that are 
famous the world 
over. 

And yet over 
many a narrow 
i span, where a due 
{ regard for the nat- 

ural features of 
the land and an 
adequate considera- 
tion of architectural 
form might result 
in a structure of 
surpassing beauty, 
a real enhancement 
of the landscape, we find an abomination of a truss bridge, or some 
other form of unsightly iron structure that is unsuited to the land- 
scape, and that depends 
for its existence on re- 
peated painting and patch- 
ing. 

The greatest offenders 
in the matter of bridge- 
building in America have 
doubtless been the rail- 
roads, and a competent 
English critic has attributed 
to our enormous and pro- 
gressive railroad enterprises 
much of the evil as _ re- 
gards bridges of which 
complaint is made. The 
charge seems to be fairly 
well founded. In the Old 
World railroads came as 
the culmination of former 
unsatisfactory means of 
travel. Macadam highways 
and graceful arched bridges 
of enduring masonry ante- 
dated them by ages; and 
while in many instances the 
railroads renounced old 
models and resorted to 





WELLESLEY BRIDGE, LIMERICK, IRELAND 





SECOND BRIDGE, VIA MALA (GRISONS) novel and inartistic means 
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BRIDGE AT CLUSE, ON THE ARVE, SAVOY 


of spanning stream and chasm, precedents of the bridge beautiful 
were in existence in numbers, and acted as a salutary influence to 
prevent the multiplication of unsightly structures. 

In America, on the contrary, the railroad, after the prairie 
schooner, was the invader of the wilderness. The main object in 
mind was to provide a means of transit; cheapness and rapidity of 
construction were factors of iinportance; the country was unsettled, 
and hence looks did not count; there was no thought of the future of 
the territory invaded, and consequently no consideration was had 
of fitness or beauty of structure. Straight trusses, double bow-string 
or lenticular trusses, steel arches, cantilevers, pivotal swing bridges— 
anything was used that lent itself most readily to the mere purpose 
of utility. The aims of the railroad enterprises were subserved, and 
the ends of art were ignored. 

The unsightly railroad structures having been erected throughout 
the country, they formed prototypes for the lesser bridges needed on 
highways and byways, and these multiplied with the development of the 
districts traversed, until there is little room for marvel that E uropean 
visitors, accustomed to the beautiful public works of their own coun- 
tries, should denominate us a people shorn of artistic conceptions. 

I have no desire to institute invidious comparisons, but it is 
almost impossible to refrain from comparisons in considering the sub- 
ject. Suppose, for instance, a straight truss or an inartistic cantilever 
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bridge were substituted for the second bridge, Via Mala, or for the 
Devil’s Bridge, Canton Uri, Switzerland: the means of transit would be 
subserved just as adequately as by the artistic stone arches, pictured 
herewith, that span the chasms; but art would be damned forever. Or 
suppose spindling truss bridges were to replace the bridge at Spolleto, 
Italy, or the Cartlane Crags Bridge, Scotland, both of which by their 
massive arched structure suggest alike the thought of beauty ‘and of 
durability: the landscapes would be robbed of features as picturesque 
as the hills and valleys themselves. Or suppose that under the eaves 
of Notre Dame, in Paris, as shown in our illustration, there were in 
place of the graceful sweeps of the arched bridges a couple of mons- 
trosities like the State Street bridge in Chicago, herewith presented: 
we should gain, perhaps, a suggestion of traffic, force, energy, but the 
beauty of the Parisian scene would be lost forever. 

Of course we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that circumstances, 
the necessities of enforced requirements, alter cases, and that a style 
of construction eminently fitted for one place or one purpose would 
be wholly inexpedient for another. But it may be urged with equal 
force that in this day of steel structures, as in ‘the days of the ‘‘rule 
of thumb” bridges, the manner of construction may safely be left to 
the engineers, but the form of the finished structure cannot be so 
left. There is need of the work of competent architects, and in 
Europe at the present day architects do take a hand in all such public 
works, and undertake to plan appropriate structures to fit specific 
needs. 

This is one of the main points on which American bridge-builders 
are weak: they presume to dispense with the architects, and let utility 
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or the mere exigency of mechanical construction so dominate the work 
as to kill every suggestion of art. That this is a needless sin against 
taste scarcely needs demonstration. 

The cantilever bridge as we see it in America, for instance, is for 
the most part a structure as devoid of beauty as is the simple straight 
truss bridge. That this results from a needless disregard of artistic 
principles has been amply shown by E uropean bridge-builders. 
Compare the beautiful Mirabeau cantilever bridge, in Paris, the sweep 
of whose arches is as graceful as that of any ‘‘rule of thumb”’ bridge 
of antiquity, with the great cantilever bridge over the Niagara River in 
this country. This letter structure, as shown in the accompanying 
cut, cannot by any license of courtesy be called beautiful. An engi- 
neering feat it certainly is, but it impresses one as a homely, spindling, 
utilitarian span, and nothing more. There is not a line of beauty 
about it. As excuse for this, the builders will doubtless refer to the 
breadth of the chasm and the difficulty of spanning such a distanc 
This, however, would be but begging the question. The real trouble 
is a deliberate renunciation of zsthetic principles. 

Had the builders of the bridge over the Niagara River had the 
same reference to art as did the builders of the Mirabeau bridge over 
the Seine, there is no reason why the former structure should not rival 
the latter in its artistic features. The cantilever bridge over the 
Hudson River at Poughkeepsie is equally hopeless from an artistic 
standpoint. Primarily, the cantilever bridge is but a straight road-bed 
supported by brackets, and the successful treatment of the — . 
the shaping of them on lines of beauty, as in the Mirabeau bridge, i 
Paris, is all that is necessary to make this form of structure as aie 
in its effect as the stone arches of antiquity. 

Henry T. WoopsribGe. 
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CANADIAN ART 


The Pan-American Exposition has brought conspicuously to public 
attention a phase of American art that has been developing slowly 
and surely, but without so much as a passing notice of its existence. 
I mean the work of Canadian artists. 

The art exhibition of the provinces in the Albright galleries is not 
extensive—only forty-nine artists are represented by eighty pictures— 
but the collection is eclectic in the best sense of the term, and it is 
thoroughly representative of the best efforts of the Canadian painters. 
Fully half the contributors are connected with the Royal Canadian 
Academy, whose members, through their officers, Robert Harris. G. A. 
Reid, M. Matthews, and James “Smith, have taken a commendable 
pride in showing the high class of work now being done in their country. 

We, in the United States, with our larger and broader art interests, 
are apt to overlook, and perhaps even disparage, the art products of 
the Canadian provinces. Many readers, doubtless, do not even know 
that there is such an institution as the Royal Canadian Academy, and 
those who know of its existence perhaps fail to realize that in the 
measure of its opportunities this institution is striving zealously to 
stimulate and broaden the art spirit in Canada and to promote every 
form of art interest. 

That this work of the Academy is attended by difficulties and dis- 
couragements is frankly admitted by the officers of the institution. It 
is chiefly in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec that one can speak 
of an art spirit at all. Many of the best artists of these provinces 
have of recent years left the country, lured by what they thought 
were the brighter prospects offered by the populous cities of the 
United States. The market for high- -class work in oil and water- 
colors in Canada is narrowly circumscribed, and as a consequence 
there has been a tendency for years toward the depletion of Canadian 
studios. The artists move away and soon are utterly lost to their 
country, since change of residence has in most cases involved the 
assumption of new allegiance, the artist claiming little more than 
Canadian birth. 

The same is true of those who have made illustration a apeenrty. 
The publishing interests of the provinces are meager and can give but 
scant employment to promising men. In consequence there are prob- 
ably fewer competent artists in Canada to-day than there were a 
decade ago. 

Canadian artists have the same complaint as their American con- 
freres, that the collectors and connoisseurs of their own country, who 
spend thousands of dollars annually in works of art, are prone to 
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slight native talent and devote their money to the purchase of Old 
World products by recognized masters. This, however, is less sur- 
prising than in the case of artists of the United States. As was 
recently pointed out by one of the closest observers of Canadian art 
interests—and a Canadian himself—it is only of recent years that the 
art of Canada has passed beyond the production of fairly well exe- 
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cuted water-colors depicting still-life subjects or topographically 
correct bits of landscape. 

It is not to be overlooked—and the fact should be noted in justice 
to the public—that those Canadian collectors who have expended large 
sums for foreign art works have felt a sense of obligation to foster 
home talent and have been the most liberal patrons of the colonies. 
In a word, Canada has been in the position of most colonies the world 
over. It has received slight and patronizing recognition from Eng- 
lishmen in general, and virtually no recognition from the residents of 
other countries. Under these circumstances, it is somewhat surpris- 
ing that native artists have made such satisfactory progress. In 
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reviewing the development of Canadian art during the last decade, 
M. L. Fairbairn said recently: 

‘‘Our national art institution, the Royal Canadian Academy, 
during these ten years has pursued the even tenor of its way, filling 
the vacancies made by death or removal, holding its yearly festival, 
staid, respectable, slowly progressive, adding to the permanent col- 
lection in Ottawa the diploma pictures of its new members. The 
number of exhibits each year has not increased, because in former 
times each academician was entitled to have twenty pictures hung, no 
matter what their merits, so the walls were alway's covered. The 
number has since been reduced to ten, and later to eight. The 
standard for the works of outsiders has been raised, so that with fewer 
pictures the exhibitions are better.’ 

The same characteristics that Mr. Fairbairn speaks of as obtaining 
in the last Canadian exhibition are observable in the exhibit at the 
Pan-American. Canadian painters have been brought under the influ- 
ence of all the art influences of recent times. This is partly due to 
the fact that many of them have received instructions from masters 
in leading schools outside their own country and partly to the prac- 
tice of importing and ex!:ibiting in the leading cities of the provinces 
examples of the best wo:k of American and European artists. Cana- 
dian artists have thus fallen into line in all new movements, following 
instead of leading, it is true, but nevertheless giving evidence of an 
alertness to what is going on in the art world to-day and a desire and 
a capacity to profit by the examples which they have not yet been 
able to set. 

This is conspicuously shown in the work of the various art schools 
throughout the provinces. These schools are increasing in number 
and efficiency, and they find an able auxiliary in the Women’s Art 
Association, which has. developed with remarkable rapidity during 
recent years, and which now has branches in a number of the leading 
cities throughout the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

Interest in the art work of the better known schools is also 
markedly advanced by the development of an arts and crafts move- 
ment in Canada. Lovers of the beautiful were not slow to take 
inspiration from William Morris, who sought to apply art to the 
requirements of daily life. The direct result of Morris's influence 
has been to impel Canadian artists to supply designs for the manufac- 
turers of their own country and to inaugurate various exhibitions of 
applied art and design. <A higher standard of taste has thus been 
developed as regards both fine and applied art, and this higher stan- 
dard of public taste, for which the artists themselves are responsible, 
has reacted upon themselves and of necessity impelled them to higher 
attainments. 

The Canadian art exhibition at the Pan-American shows the fruits 
of this healthful condition of affairs. Of the eighty pictures dis- 
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played, many are of an exceptionally high quality, showing broad, 
truthful treatment and mastery of technique. William Brymner shows 
three charming water-colors, two of which, ‘‘The Gray Girl’’ and 
‘‘Francie,’’ are finely executed figure-studies. ‘‘The Gray Girl’ 
presents a little miss in the attitude of writing, and ‘‘Francie’’ por- 
trays a sunny-haired child standing in natural posture against a dull 
gray background. In both pictures the color scheme is low-toned, 
harmonious, and eminently pleasing. F. M. Bell-Smith also displays 
three characteristic pictures, ‘‘London Bridge,’’ ‘‘Strawberry Pick- 
ers,’’ and ‘‘Above the Clouds.’’ These show a wide range of inter- 
ests, and a capacity for different types of work that augurs well for 
the future of the artist. 

L. Graham’s three pictures, ‘‘Dinner-time in a Stable,’’ 
‘*Ploughing,’’ and ‘‘Carting Sand,’’ show a marked ability to invest 
homely scenes with poetic character. His ‘‘Carting Sand,"’ depicting 
two horses pulling a load over a heavy road, with a couple of coun- 
trymen walking beside the wagon, is an especially worthy interpre- 
tation of country life. Robert Harris, president of the Roy al Canadian 
Academy, who won a medal at the Chicago exhibition, ‘and also an 
honorable mention at the Paris International Exhibition a year ago, 
exhibits two fine portraits of women, suggestive of a close study of 
Gainsborough. 

In the line of portraiture, E. Dyonnet, E. Wyly Grier, who took 
a third medal at the Paris salon, A. D. Patterson, and G. A. Reid 
also exhibit fine canvases, which betray a delicate palette and a firm 
grasp on the essentials of good portraiture. ‘‘The Beach of St. 
Malo,’’ by James Wilson Morrice, is especially pleasing in tone and 
subject, as is also ‘‘Girl Knitting,’’ by Laura Muntz, in which su®- 
light effect is most admirably depicted. 

G. A. Reid, also a medalist at the Chicago Columbian Expo- 
sition, exhibits a choice decorative panel, ‘‘Summer’’; F. M. 
Knowles, two fine pictures of the Thames River and an equally choice 
canvas, ‘‘The Last Load’’; William Cruickshank and F. S. Chal- 
lener, familiar farm scenes; M. A. Bell and John Hammond, marines; 
and H. Blair Bruce, a dainty canvas depicting nude maidens sporting 
on a moon-lit beach. 

Other canvases are no less worthy of mention, and space alone 
forbids further specific mention. Suffice it to say that W. E. Atkin- 
son, J. A. Brown, Henri Beau, W. D. Blatchly, F. H. Bridgen, 
Maurice Cullen, Florence Carlyle, J. W. Forster, J. C. Franchere, 
R. F. Gagen, C. S. Haggerty, Homer Ms Watson, Mrs. Mary Heister 
Reid, Edmund Morris, C. J. Way, F. A. Verner, William Hope, 
M. Matthews, and other leading Dial of the provinces are repre- 
sented by pictures ranging from still-life to landscape, and from por- 
traiture to genre subjects. These pictures, do not suffer by com- 
parison with the work of other American artists. 

KATHERINE V. McCHEnry. 





